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j6 2 POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY [Vol. XXXII 

On y voit surtout combien les enfants aiment leur 6cole, et a quel point 
cette 6cole est pour eux une chose vivante ; ils ont pour cette pauvre 
batisse noiratre la meme affection qu'un 6tudiant de Magdalen a pour son 
beau college. On ne saurait dire que l'oeuvre du Bureau des £coles et du 
Conseil de Comite ait 6t€ vaine, meme si elle n'avait reussi qu'a inspirer de 
tels sentiments aux petits enfants de Clerkenwell. 

The statistical survey is drawn from official sources, and although the 
maps of the density of population, of occupations, disease, communi- 
cations etc., are clearly drawn and useful, they are not more than might 
be expected from one who has summarized the abundant material of 
this kind. The particular value of the book is its general character, 
including so many aspects of the life and history of London, its object- 
ivity, and its genuine scholarship. 

J. T. Shotwell. 

The History and Economics of Indian Famines. By A. LOVE- 
day. London, G. Bell and Sons, Limited, 1914. — xi, 164 pp. 

Literature on Indian economics is very meager, and what little there 
is has been contributed mostly by Anglo-Indian and foreign writers, 
who have scarcely perceived the problems in their true perspective. 
Owing either to the inherent difficulty of understanding another people, 
or to men's unfitness to pass judgment concerning matters in which 
they are directly interested, most of these writers have been led astray 
by one consideration or another. Hence there has been between 
them and native thinkers little of that consensus of opinion which 
is a condition precedent to the adoption of active measures for the 
solution of India's economic problems. Under such conditions, with 
the government of India at last awake to the duty of preventing famines 
and encouraging the economic development of the country, Mr. Love- 
day's little volume is specially timely. 

The first three of the five chapters give a brief survey of famines 
before and after the coming of the East India Company. Chapter 
four treats of the relief organizations established by the government, 
and chapter five, the most important in the book, gives place to wider 
economic considerations. Without partisan spirit it seeks the real 
causes of famines and suggests remedies. One result of the industrial 
revolution in England, the author shows, was the destruction of Indian 
industries and the consequent pressure of the industrial population 
upon agriculture. The effect of drought on the overcrowded agricul- 
tural industry is famine. Mr. Loveday is of the opinion that the in- 
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security and uncertainty of the policy of land tenure and revenue take 
away all incentive for agricultural improvement. In consequence the 
Indian farmer has been left resourceless to withstand the incidence of 
drought or famine. 

The author therefore believes, not in relief operations, but in the 
development of economic resources in order to prevent future famines. 
" Once it is realized that not merely agriculture, but the whole econo- 
mic welfare of the land is endangered by droughts, measures will be 
adopted to strengthen and protect the whole economic structure of 
society, and these measures will be active, not negative ; creative, not 
defensive" (pages 133, 134). In considering the general economic 
development Mr. Loveday necessarily faces the problem of protection. 
Professor Lees Smith's argument against protection for India he refutes 
thus : 

The lack of initiative on the part of the people is the natural outcome of 
the disappearance of their means of livelihood. It is a misconception of 
the doctrine of the survival of the fittest merely to view with complaisance 
the deaths of those that succumb. It is a misconception of the doctrine of 
free trade merely to refuse to regulate industrial development [pages 128, 
129]. 

Unlike Prof. Lees Smith, Mr. Loveday takes a correct view of native 
" initiative " in investing capital where there is a reasonable prospect 
of security, gain and equal competition. Instead of railing against the 
Indian laborer without studying his case, the author draws a true pict- 
ure of him, showing that the bureaucratic government has done little or 
nothing to improve conditions of work or facilities for technical educa- 
tion. Given decent conditions and education, he asserts that the lab- 
orer is perfectly willing to work and is efficient enough. He thus 
brings to the notice of the bureaucracy an opportunity to do justice to 
the Indian people. Such action would result in the ultimate well-being 
of India and England alike. 

The treatise is notably free from prejudice. Its summary discussion 
of all famines in India since remote times and its concise bibliography 
are highly useful. As to its lack of statistical data the author says : 
" Comparatively slight use has been made of statistics, because the 
accuracy of older records and estimates becomes more and more ques- 
tionable as history recedes into the dimmer light of the past " (page viii) . 

R. R. Pawar. 

Columbia University. 



